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THE CAMBRO-BRITON. 161 

WELSH TRANSLATIONS. 

TO THE EDITOR Otf THE CAMBRO-BRITON. 

Mr. Editor, — Your opinion of the Welsh Translation of 
Paradise Lost is so high, that I am almost afraid to express 
my sentiments on the subject *. Its merits, as a literary per- 
formance, I grant, are very considerable ; but I much doubt 
its general usefulness, which ought to be the primary object in 
all undertakings of this kind. Its language is at times very 
fine, very energetic, but still to common readers very-obscure, 
very unintelligible ; I mean not to the illiterate, but to the ge- 
nerality of the reading part of society in Wales. Some of the 
sentiments, no doubt, in that poem, are beyond the reach of 
minds not improved by classical learning ; but the language of 
the original is commonly intelligible to the generality of Eng- 
lish readers. Not so the translation : to understand it, no 
common improvement in the language is necessary. 

You have announced, in your last, a Translation of Para- 
dise Regained, which appears to me liable to the same objec- 
tion. Its language is too foreign to the present generation. 

Is it impracticable, Mr. Editor, to do justice to the sublime 
effusions of Milton in a language generally intelligible to the 
Welsh reader ? I think not. It is not necessary, that every 
word should be familiar to common readers, but the terms ge- 
nerally employed should no doubt be generally understood. I 
have neither time nor ability sufficient for such an undertak- 
ing; but I have just made the attempt, and I send you a few 
lines I put together as a specimen of what I think may be ac- 
complished for the real benefit of my country. They are the 
first lines of Paradise Regained, the translation of which ap- 
pears in your last Number f. 

Cyn hyn canaswn am y ddcdwydd ardd, 
Trwy drosedd dyn a gollwyd, canav 'n awr 

* The apprehension, here expressed by our correspondent, was quite 
unnecessary. Whatever our own opinions may, in any case, be, we shall 
never exclude from our pages those of an adverse nature, merely because 
they are adverse. The Cambro-Briton is open to all, be their sentiments 
what they may, whose contributions, in other points of view, have the ne- 
cessary merit to recommend them. In this respect we may justly say, 

with the Carthaginian queen, 

Tros Tyriusque mihi nullo discrimine agetur.— Ed. 

t The first period in the Translation, to which I allude, is not correctly 
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Am Wynva i ddyn a adenillwyd, trwy 
Uvudddod * Un provedig gan lym nerth 
Hudoliaeth, ac am vaeddiad, cr ei vrad, 
Yr Hudwr, a'i orchvygiaeth gyvlawn ev, 
A chodiad Eden yn yr anial gwyllt. 

Ti, Yspryd*, a arweiniaist Vab y Nev 
Tua 'i difeithwch, ei vuddygol vaes, 
1 gad a'r gelyn gawr, a'i dugaist eto 'n ol 
Yn Vab diamau Duw trwy broviad Ilawn, 
O ysprydola vy hwyliedig gan, 
Yn vud sydd hebddot ; dwg hi 'n drevnus, trwy 
Bob uchder, dyvnder eithav anian gyd, 
Ar aden llwydd, vel traetho bethau uwch 
Na dewr weithredion byd, er dirgel hwynt, 
Heb sylw dyn, dros oesoedd heb govad, 
Nis caned hwynt, anheilwng velly vod. 

Pan waeddodd y Rhagvlaenor mawr, a llais 
Mwy dychrynedig na neb udgorn vloedd, 
Ar a vedyddied-(- oil, — ' Edivarhewch, 

rendered, nor in an intelligible form. 

The Tempter foiled and Eden raised,— 
is connected in the original with Recmered Paradise in the third line, 
being objective cases to the verb sing. Not so in the translation. The 
sentence is so incoherently formed, that the meaning cannot be seen. In 
the eleventh line the sense of the original is completely changed. I have 
no room for more remarks. 

* We adhere strictly in these, and all other, instances to the orthogra- 
phy of our correspondent. — Ed. 

t In givitigthe first extract from " Adreddiant Gicynva," in oor 23d Num- 
ber, we omitted to notice the singularity of the word, which corresponds 
with vedyddied in this translation. The term, used in the former instance, 
is trochedigion ; but we will quote the passage, together with the original. 

Milton says 

" and Heaven's kingdom nigh at hand 
To all baptized—" 
which are translated on the occasion alluded to as follows :— 

" ' a bod teyrnas Nev 

Yn wng i drochedigion." 
Now, it certainly must be admitted, that trochedig is not a fair translation 
of baptized. It means rather one immersed or plunged into water ; and, if 
the object were to designate a particular sect (we allude to the Dippers), 
this would be the very word to employ. A similar objection, though not 
quite so obvious, may be made to a subsequent passage where Aim bap- 

tiied is rendered 

" Gan wedi ei vedyddio yn y lie." 
We are far, however, from suspecting the writer of any particular design 
in these translations, and notice them merely, because they certainly in- 
volve an innovation on the sense of the original, and tha t too on a very ma- 
terial point. — Ed. 
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Nesaodd Teyrnas Dduw' ; — i' w bedydd daeth 
Mewn dychryn dwys y wlad i gyd o gylch ; 
O Nas'reth hevyd daeth, mal gelwid ev, 
Mab Ioseph, i'r lorddonen, eto nid 
Yn adnabuddus ; ond canvuddai ev 
Yn ebrwydd y Bedyddiwr, wedi cael 
Rhyby ddiad Nev ; a thystiodd yn y van 
Mae ei deilyngach oedd, a mynai roi 
Ei nevol swydd i'w law ; ac ni bu hir 
Heb wel'd mae tyst gwir oedd, can's arno ev 
Yn vedyddiedig 'gorwyd Nev, ac mewn 
Llun c'lomen disgyn wnaeth yr Yspryd Glan, 
Tra traethai 'r Tad, 'mae 'i unig Vab oedd ev. 
Hyn glywodd ei Wrthnebydd, pan, ar grwydr 

gylch y byd, nid y diweddav ve 
Yn y cyvarvod hwn : y dwyvol lev 
A'i t'rawodd megis taran, syllodd dro 
Yn syn ar on mor vawr, a gadd vath glod 
Gan Nev ei hun : ac yna, 'n llawn o lid, 
Ehedodd i ei le ; heb aros dim, 

1 gyngor galwodd ei ganlynwyr gyd 

O vewn cymylau tew, cymysglyd, du, — 

Cabidwl caddug ; o'u canol ev, 

A golwg hell mewn gwg, a ddwedai hyn. 

Shall I venture a few remarks more on Coil Gwynva ? 
There are, at least, three things, that appear to me to detract 
from its merits. A mode of construction has been adopted in 
it, by which the contractions, used in the language, have been 
avoided, and by this its strength has been, according to my 
opinion, considerably affected : the expressions, by being 
lengthened, lose much of their force and energy. When we 
p»onounce, in a sentence, ac yr, instead of, a'r, the breath 
is spent in vain on words, that are comparatively insigni- 
ficant. The using also of small words, such as y, o, i, yr, 
&c, to end the line with, has no good appearance ; nor is it 
suitable for reading, inasmuch as a pause of some length, more 
or less, is always made when the line is finished *. I know 
that our language presents a difficulty in this respect; but a 
redundant syllable is used at times with good effect. The ori- 

* We have on more occasions than one noticed this objection, whieh is 
certainly well founded.— Ed. 
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ginal affords many examples of this kind. I deem Coll 
Gtvynva defective also in those small words, which I may 
call connectives ; the dependence of one part of the sentence 
on the other is often not sufficiently clear. As aa example, I 
shall mention the first lines in the first Book. The connection 
of " idd y byd ei vlas" with " the forbidden tree" is not so easy 
and natural as that of the original ; and much worse is the con- 
nection between " gangolli Eden" and " echrys wae" And, as to 
" meddu y vro gain," I do not understand its construction. It is 
preceded by the conjunctive a ; but to what word it is joined 
I cannot make out. Through a deficiency, in not well con- 
necting together the different clauses of sentences, there is a 
considerable obscurity in many parts, so that I am often 
obliged to refer to the original, before I can comprehend the 
meaning. Perspicuity is an excellency, which should not be 
excluded from any work intended for the general good. Though 
the original has many sentences and periods very much in- 
volved, and, consequently, rather obscure, yet they are not, 
I conceive, in any degree to be compared with those we meet 
with in the translation. 

Pardon me for speaking so freely of the work of one who 
has done so much for his country. I merely touch on the sub- 
ject, expecting others, more competent, to take it in hand. 
A little discussion, carried on in a right temper, with candour 
and moderation, may be productive of much good. Success 
to your labours. You have the best wishes of your fellow 
countryman. 

Nov. 10, 1821. J. O. C. 
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TO THE EDITOR OP THE CAMBRO-BRITON. 

SiB, — Having had &few bars? rest, I resume my observations 
on Cymru's sweet melodies with much pleasure, and, as the 
Second Number* has at length been published, 1 cannot do better, 
perhaps, than notice some of the airs which are contained in it. 

* This has reference to the new selection of Welsh Melodies by 
Mr. Parry, just published.— Ed. 



